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Notes. 


LEGAY OF SOUTHAMPTON AND 
LONDON. 


Tue following outline of the story of a 
family which attained local importance in 
the seventeenth century has some interest 
in itself and will be useful to genealogists. 
The principal sources which have been 
used are four. (1) The registers of the 
Walloon church at Southampton and the 
French church in London, printed by the 
Huguenot Saciety. (2) An interesting little 
note-book in the British Museum (Egerton 
MS. 868) containing a list of the mayors 
and other officials of Southampton from 
1471 to 1671, with a number of general, 
local and family particulars entered under 
the different years. These entries are in 


various hands and made at different times, 
but all seem to be by members of the 


‘}until his death in 1617. 


Extracts from Chamberlains’ Account- | 
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'Delamotte family, including Philip Dela- 
;motte, who was the first minister of the 
local Walloon congregation, from 1585 
The chief con- 
tributor, however, was his son, Joseph 
Delamotte, mayor of the town in 165], 
‘and the entries cease at his death. Among 
other things, Joseph records that he became 
a burgess in 1634 at a cost of £30, and that 
in 1641 ‘“‘the ship called the Mayflower ” 
was sent to guard the port. (3) Various 
wills at Somerset House. (4) Chancery 
pleadings. There are many references to 
the Legays in the Calendars of State 
Papers, but a knowledge of the pedigree is 
necessary for the use of them. 

I. The story of the family in England 
begins’ with Pierre le Gay of Armentiéres 
in Flanders, who was admitted to the 
Lord’s Supper at Southampton in 1569, 
and is frequently mentioned in the registers, 
as godfather or witness, down to 1601. 
He married as his first wife Janne Bus 
of Valenciennes on February 11, 1570/1, when 
the parties showed by writing that their 
fathers consented. The names of the 
parents are not given, and from consent 
being given by writing it seems probable 
that they had not come over to England. 
This first wife died August 23, 1590, and 
/ was buried at Southampton the same day. 
Peter married, secondly, at the Flemish 
church in London, on July 11, 1592, Catherine 
de Behout of Antwerp. He died of the 
severe plague that visited Southampton 
in the summer of 1604, and was buried 
June 26. There were 87 deaths from the 
plague, including infants, in this refugee 
congregation alone. 

By the first marriage there were two 
sons — Abraham and Isaac; and six 
daughters—Elizabeth, Jane, Mary, Sara, 
Esther, and Judith. Of Abraham, baptized 
November 15,1571, nothing further is recorded. 
Isaac continued the line as below. Eliza- 
beth (baptized November 4, 1576) married 
Isaac Roussel of London; Jane (March 8, 
1579) married Jan Gorion or Jorryon, and 
went to London also, their sons being 
baptized there. Mary (June 25, 1581) 
married Paul Latelais. Sara (December 22, 
1583) married Jean Chapelin. Esther (March 
31, 1586) married, first, Peter lEscaillet, 
and, secondly, Jean Lourdel of London. 
Judith (July 28, 1588) married James 
Guyot in 1612. 

II. Isaac (Isacq) le Gay, second son of 
Pierre, was baptized August 16, 1573, and 
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admitted to the Lord’s Supper in 1589; 
he occurs in the registers as godfather, 
&e., from 1589 to 1598. He was a 
“clothier’’ by trade. On April 20, 1600, 
he married Esther Behout (once called 
Esther Macon, perhaps in error). He died 
on September 14, 1613, and was buried next 
day at Southampton. He appears to have 
prospered in business—the prosperity of 
these immigrants was viewed with some 
natural jealousy by the English towns- 
men—and his will (P.C.C., 91 Capell), dated 
September 10 and proved October 1, 1613, 
gives some evidences of his success. The 
following is an abstract :— 

To the poor of the French church £5, to be 
distributed by the deacons; to the poor of the 
English churck £3. To Mr. Bellier £5, Mr. Dela- 
motte £3, Mr. Rawlinson ‘0s., Mr. John Du- 
quene’s wife £5. To my five sisters 20s. each. 
A third part to Ester Rehault my wife. To 
my three daughters each £100. Residue to my 
three sons. The house I live in,.with dyehouse 
and presses, and the dyehouse at Hill to my 
three sons, to be sold for division. Executors : 
Mr. John Duquene and my brethren [brothers- 
in-law] John Jorryon and John Lourdell. Over- 
seers: Mr. William Nevry, now mayor of 
Southampton, and Mr. John {/ersent the elder. 

The mention of five sisters no doubt im- 
plies that one had died. Mr. Delamotte 
would be the minister named above. 

The children recorded in the registers 
are Jane (baptized March 15, 1600/1), 
Pierre (July 25, 1602), Esther (October 9, 
1603; died January 26, 1603/4), Isaac (mis- 
called “Jacob” in the register, July 9, 
1606), a child who died without baptism in 
September, 1607, Katherine (September 4, 
1608), and Jacob (January 27, 1610/11). The 
third daughter named in the will, though she 
is not recorded in the registers, must have 
been the Esther Toldervey, alias Ingpen, 
mentioned in her brother’s will in 1679 
as out of her mind. Of the history of the 
other daughters, Jane and _ Katherine, 
nothing is known. For the eldest son see 
below. 

Isaac, the second son, became a merchant 
in London, where, on May 28, 1629, he 
married Mary, daughter of Jan le Poultre 
of Norwich, her sister Elizabeth being at 
the same time married to Daniel Farvaque 
of Norwich, who became a partner in 
business with Isaac. On June 2, 1636, 


Anthony Hooper, Daniel Farvacks and 
Isaac Legaye, merchants of London, ad- 
dressed a petition to the Commissioners 
of the Admiralty stating that they had 


to sail to Newfoundland and take fish 
to the value of £2,000, but the voyage 
could not proceed for fear of the press; 
they therefore asked protection for their 
sailors (Cal. 8.P., Col., 1574-1660, p. 236). 
The partnership continued till 1652, as 
appears by the Chancery suit cited below, 
and then disputes broke out, it being alleged 
that Farvaque had engaged in private 
trading on his own account in breach 
of the articles of partnership. They had 
begun with a domestic trade and had 
extended it overseas. 

Isaac died January 10, 1659/60, intestate, 
and was buried at St. Antholin’s in the City 
on January 13. His widow, Mary, continued 
the Chancery proceedings he had begun 
in 1657 against his former partner calling 
for an inquiry into the partnership profits 
(Bridges, 426/79). The widow was buried 
at St. Antholin’s, March 4, 1689/90 ; her will, 
dated February 26, was proved November 11, 
1690, in the Commissary Court of London 
(fo. 356). She was there described as 
‘of Hackney.” She left to her daughter 
Mary, wife of John Holwell, £150, linen, 
&e., and mentions two granddaughters, 
Esther and Rebeccah Holwell, of whom 
the former was out of England. To her 
grandson John Beckford she left £30. 
After minor bequests the residue was to go 
to her two daughters, Sarah Beckford and 
Esther Legay. The executors were Joan 
Mason and Sarah Beckford. 

Of the children of Isaac and Mary the 
baptisms of three are recorded at the 
French church, Threadneedle Street : Isaac 
in 1630, Mary in 1631, Esther in 1632. 
Sarah was married at St. James’s, Duke’s 
Place, to William Beckford on January 9, 
1667/8, by licence. Elizabeth Legay, 
buried at St. Antholin’s, March 10, 1659/60, 
may have been another daughter. A son 
was Peter Legay, steward of the man-of- 
war Falcon, for whose estate administration 
was granted (P.C.C.) on December 4, 1689, 
to his mother, Mary Legay, widow; he 
was unmarried. Mary having died, a further 
grant was required and made in August, 
1690. 

Jacob, the third son, continued to live 
at Southampton, being described as of 
Freemantle. He was collector of the customs 
in 1652 (Cal. S.P.), and was sheriff of the 
borough in 1658/9. In August, 1645, he 
filed a bill in Chancery against William 
Le Cceur of Paris, &c., relating to business 


freighted the Mary and John of London 


transactions from 1638 onward. He h 
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died in February, 1643/4. 


estate was in the hands of complainant, 
Daniel Farvax, of London, merchant, 


Isaac Legay, his partner, and Peter Legay, 
of Southampton, Isaac and Peter being. 
and_ therefore 


brothers of complainant ; 
he could not tell how matters stood (Chan. 
Proc., Chas. [., L. 12/33). 


In 1652 Jacob Legay and _ Dorothy, 


his wife, one of the daughters and heirs. 


of Christopher Benbury of Southampton, | 


brewer, began a Chancery suit against 


Benbury’s executors (one of whom was. 
Joseph Delamotte) concerning Dorothy’s 
share of the estate (Bridges, 426/77). 
By deed of August 24, 1653, Jacob Legay 
and Peter Legay of London, merchants, 
sold to Arthur Evelyn of Shadsden, Hants, 
Esq., the fee-farm rent of £40 12s. 11d. 
from the manor of Everleigh in Wilts, 
which they and others had purchased 
from trustees for selling Crown rents, &c. | 
(Close Roll 3745, No. 24). John Legay of 
Millbrook (and Freemantle), merchant, may 
have been the son of Jacob. Administra-_ 
tion of his estate was in 1706 granted 
‘(P.C.C.) to his widow Anne, who in 1710) 
claimed, as his administratrix, a debt from) 


Edward Hunt of Romsey, and John Gilbert, | 
Pad Willm for wyne dyet and 


executors of Edward Hunt of Southampton, 
mercer (Chane. Proc., Reynardson 380/33). 
J. BROWNBILL. 
(To be continued.) 


ALDEBURGH. 


EXTRACTS FROM CHAMBERLAINS’ 
ACCOUNT-BOOK. 
1625-1649. 


(See ante, pp. 163, 224, 265, 305.) 


THERE are many proclamations again in this 
year, but the object of the publication is 
seldom given; the Church Register from 1600 
to the close of the seventeenth century has 
been lost, so no information can be obtained 
as to the number of deaths. The plague or 
some other disease was very bad in Aldeburgh 
in 1570, when 327 deaths are recorded (the 
average in normal times being about 42), and 
the death rate was high until 1575. 

The prices of materials for “Cloathing of 
Towne Children” are interesting, and few 
guardians would object at the present day to 
pay even 7s. for three yards of “cloath” at 


Le Ceeur in his 
reply stated that a great deal of Hooper’s: 
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Paid for mendine of the cover of the oven 
at the house where neti Scrutton 
dwelleth 00 00 06 

Paid to Thomas Insent for carryeing forth of 
the drum and for the mending of it 00 09 00 

Paid to Thomas Insent for to pay for his 
mace mendine and fetchine home .. 00 04 00 

Paid unto mt Cheney for 105 shott for the 
manger at London, 


rae 14 00 

toa boy in ‘the Jayle ae 00 00 02 
Paid for beere when Goodman Bull paid 

his 4 yeere rent 00 00 06 
To mr Owldrine for perfumes at Christide 

and Easter .. 03 00 

| Paid for a shott.. 0 00 01 
Paid to Coo for mending of the ‘church 

lader .. 1 04 
Paid for bread cakes “and cheese whem ‘we 

went on preambulacon .. 0 05 10 


Paid unto the widd Boone for dyet. on ike 
preambulacon day and for John Urvis 


his dynner .. OF 02.06 
Paid into mr Thomson. for a “gun of beere 
at the preambulacon day .. 00 04 00 


Paid unto Nicholas Murford for a roope for 
waighine 3 stone at 268 p 


00 09 09 
“Paid a procklimacon’ “against 
ml 0 02 00 
| Geven for whippine of John Bootie ¥e 00 00 06 
Paid for a letter from mr Rivett -. 00 00 03 
Paid for a procklimacon for giving thanks 
for seasing the plague 00 O1 06 
o John Button for watchine the ‘armour 
the trayning day 006 00 02 


horse meat when Mr Rivet cam to binde 


‘the victualers may 29 ; 00 18 09 
Paid mr John Blowers for a last of sprats 

sent to St Henry Glemhams -. 01 00 00 
Paid to the for 

rushes aie 00 00 06 
For a quire of pap -. 00 00 04 


For a yard of Canvis for ‘Catteridges . 00 00 09 
Paid unto mt Thomson June 17th ‘to pay 
the charge for the leading of the Church 


as apeere p his bill .. 05 10 00 
Geven to a poore souldier weh was lamed 
in the King’s service. 00 00 06 


Geven by the apointment of mr Bay lifs to 
Oldale for beating of a eee upon a . 
trayning day . +. 00 01 06 

To Robt Baldwine for wine and 3 folks 
diners when St Henry Glemham sent 
venison to Towne July Il .. -. 061 04 00 

To Robt Baldwyne for a horse hire to Berye 
formt Walltorideon. 4dayes .. 00 04 00 

Paid unto William Bardwell August 10, 
for wyne and dyet for the Ipswich Journey 
and for Comunion wyne and bread as a 
peere by his bill... 66 

To Willm Youngs for a head for the Towne 
drum .. 00 02 06 

To Thomas Fiske for a hoope “for Pi 
drum .. 0 00 04 

To Charles Waren for. mendinge the Towne 


2s. 2d, the yard. 


drum ,, 00 00 06 ° 


| 
) 
L 
: | 
| 
| 
n 
n 
r 
of 
1s 
16 
m 
ss 
| 
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To for looking the 
armes on our trayneing day - 
for a stafe and for fitting it for the adh 
anshent 00 0 
for turning of the Towne : armes in the anshent 
and forsilke .. 00 
To a Countrie man for 7 great shott for, ~ 
ordnance 01 
Paid to the Constables August for wie 
position for the King 00 05 
To Richard for rushes for 
Towne hall and broome . 
To Robt Pootey for keeping the beacon oe tog 
haven 02 00 
To Thomas French octobt 16 for “mayned 
souldiers for half a yeere .. 00 13 
To Will Bardwell Octobt 17 for a Towne 
child put an aprentice with him the 
some of 02 
To Richard withe October 21 for Cottage 
rents for the Towne houses for the Pegs 
1626 .. 0 10 
for nayling the boards of the sincke in the 
marketstead and for making it cleane 00 00 
Paid for labourers to fill the tumbrell to 
carry away muck from the butchers stalls 
and to bring shingle to lay there .. 00 02 
To Thomas Cooke for posts and rayles for the 
fairestead and his worke .. 
For tryming of a stoole in the Church 00 01 
Paid unto Thomas Cooke december 23th for 
timber and his worke for the house wherein 
the widow Powes dwelleth and for the fence 
betwixt the Almes houses and mr Haiwards 
and for 2 hand barrows. 00 1 
To the Constables for whipine of Thomas 
Meekyne Januar. 4. 
Paid January 13th to ‘Sir Williams: Baylif 
for 4 a yeeres rent . .. 00 10 


00 
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January. 

To Thomas Insent money that he paid for 
washing of the for the Table 
Towne hall .. 

To Willm Bardwell for ‘wyne “When mr Dade 
was in Towne at the Admirall Court 00 05 

To willm Bardwell for wyne at the Lords 
Court .. 00 03 

For two holland Cheeses to send unto Boel 
Henry Glemham .. 

To mt Robt Rypine money that he laid ok es 
the use of the Towne as followeth for a letter 
carryeing to Ipswich about the payeing of 


the groat upon the Chalder of Coales 00 02 0 
more geven to two lame men bye 
travelled 0 02 00 
Geven p mrt Baylifs apointment to. Father 
Steele in his sicknes Janvary 27th .. 00 02 00 
February. 
To Beales the mason for worke and stuff viz 
lime and heare for the Church 00 03 03 


To John Richeson for horse hire to carry a 
last of spratts toSt Henry Glemham 00 01 
To Willm Bardwell for wyne and dyett for the 
Baylife of Southould and mr Hardware 
of Yarmouth meeting heere in Towne to 
confer for Iseland. 
febrvary 21th os 


3 00 


0 00 02) | To “Sheret for the fee 


| 


110 


| 
| 
| 


| 


05 00) 


00 


| 


| 


3 05 
0 01 00 


Towne.. ae 0 

Geven to poore Trishe | “people that 
travelled 00 00 

June. 

Paid unto mrt Howkdrine for perfumes 
taken at two a tymes for the Townes 

Paid oe “ ohn Cooke for mending of the Cuck- 
stoole and for timber and for pales for 
the pound. 00 01 

Paid for freshe fishe to send to sir — 
Glemham and mrt Rivett .. 00 07 

Paid to Charles Warne for stocking of 5 
muskets and Calivers for the Towne 00 12 


August. 
To Benjamen Dow for mending the kneple 
of the great Bell re . 00 02 
Paid for Charges at Wickham for wyne 
and dyett for 34 persons for there 


dynners OF T4 

| Paid for and “enke ‘August «00 00 
Septembr. 

Geven unto Sir Henry Glemhams man for 

of a venison to ‘Towne 

Sept 00 10 


Geven two "Scotchemen. that came out 
of Dunkerke .. 0 
To Willm Bardwell for wyne and dyett re 
the Elextion day 04 08 
Paid to Willm Bardwell for wyne and dyett 
when Sit Henry Glemhams 
was in towne 03 
more for horsemeat at that time 00 04 
Paid for glasing of the Church  win- 
dowes POOLS: 


Paid Willn Bardwell for wyne bestowed on 


00 
| 


00 06) 


02 | 
00) 


| 
| 


07 00° 


Mr Wall by mrt Baylifs when he went 
into holland Sep.t 23 00 
November. 
Paid to Charles Warne by mr Baylifs apoint- 
ment for a thing to hang there —s 
upon 


01 


Geven by mr Baylifs apointment to 6 Shipp 


broken men to travell home ‘. 


To willm Bardwell for 244 foote of cg? 


for the Towne wall . 
For 3 loads of thatche for tlie Towne 
wall .. 00 15 
Paid for a buckett for the Towne well ‘and for 
a strike for the Towne measures .. 0 01 
December. 
Paid willm Huson for making of a sute of 
cloathes for a which 
bourne keepeth 00 


Paid December 16th’ to Thomas 


for lead for the Church . 

Paid to mt Hayward for 16 C ‘and 3 ms a. 
of lead. 

Paid to Willm Bardwell for 19 pales" 4 a 
and 3 foote and for 7 five foote pale, and 
for a poste 2 studs and a peece of planke for 
a stepple for the Church yard and for 


24 00 12 


For CLOATHING OF TOWNE CHILDREN. 
Cooks oldest child. 

Inprimus laid out to Cloath Cookes eldest 

— which the Towne is discharged of as 


04 


the 
00 
04 
03 
00 
00 
10 02 
00 00 
06 
| 
00 
06 00 
06 04 
00 
00 
00 : 
| 
00. 
00 
00 
04 
00 
00 
00 
00 
04 
07 
00 
00 
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followeth, for 3 yards and di of ee at 
for a Cassack and britches 00 

for a yard 3 qrs of white cotton to ‘iyne ye 
briches 

for a yard and di of greene cotton for: a ‘a peti 
coate. 00 0 

for 2 dossen of buttons ‘ . 00 00 

for making of the Cassack briches and 
petticoate 00 0 

To Barnaby Serutton for a payer, of 


shooes 00 
To Willm Younge for a ‘hatt - 00 O1 
more for a shirt ore 00 01 
for a payer of stockens 00 01 


Cookes youngest. 

For Cooks —— child To Thomas Fiske 
jun for 3 tia of — at 23 2d the 
yard . 00 07 

more for canvis ; and buttons . 00 

for 2 yards } of red cotton at Is. oe 


= 


yard . 

To wm Dinington for 
koats.. x 
Eallies child. 

paid to Thomas Fiske jun for 2 
of granny 


making of two 
00 0 


for a yard and $a qr ‘of cloath 00 02 
for 2 yards of blue cotton 00 03 
for an ell of greene cotton 00 O1 
for 2 binding for the koats 00 00 


for making of two petticoats and two 


waskoats . 00 01 
for yarne for a payer of stockens 00 00 
for a payer of shooes . 00 O1 
for 2 smocks makin -. 00 00 
for 5 yards of white hambrough ae 2 

smocks 3 0 03 


Wm Bardwels child. 
Paid unto Thomas Fiske junr for yards and 
4 of cloath . 00 08 
more for an ell of penesbone cotton thre 
yards of lase and a binding. . 00 0 
more taken afterwards for a = and a nayle 
of cloath 00 
Paid unto the widow Boone eae ‘that she 
laid out for Cooks child that she — 
Imprimus for a hat -- 00 
for a payre of shooes.. 00 O01 
for a payre of hose P i" 00 01 
for two shirts and an aporne making 00 00 


for a blue lyning aporne and strings 00 01 
for two yards 3 qrs and di_ of 
loceram ae 00 02 


more for thrid we 00 00 
To willm Dinyngton for making of two sutes 
of cloathes one for Lock the other for 
Lannce 00 02 
To Thomas Fiske senr toe a ‘plienst and a 
waskoat for Bobbits sia’ that Lilbourne 
keepeth 00 08 
for a payer of hose ond a payer of shooes 
for that girle 00 0 
To Thomas Fiske Jonr for ‘wet for two 
sutes of appell one for lock the other for 


Aldeburgh, Suffolk. 
» (To be continued.) 


8 02 


00 064 


3 


2 00 
ARTHUR T. WINN. 


_ASSHETON OF SALFORD AND PENN 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
In 1699, when William Penn returned to 
14 America after a sojourn in England, he 
brought with him his kinsman, Robert 
_Assheton of Salford, gentleman, the latter’s 
‘wife Margaret, and several children. From 
that time until 1770 the Asshetons were 
prominent in the life of Philadelphia as 
‘leaders in politics and in the established 
Church. Although the name has now died 
out in America, there are many descendants 
‘in female lines—a situation duplicated in 
England by the descendants of the Rev. 
'Robert Assheton of Trinity Chapel, Salford, 
| uncle of the emigrant. My researches in the 
history of the family, although not entirely 
satisfactory, have proved beyond question the 
connexion between the early Asshetons and 
| | the Penns, and have by this means identified 
/ one of the sisters of Admiral William Penn, 
094 father of the founder of Pennsylvania. 
On May 30, 1687, William Penn granted to 
_his cousins, the children of William Assheton 
of Salford, gentleman, 3,000 acres. of land in 
Pennsylvania. Over a_ half-century later, 
the surviving heirs became involved in a legal 
controversy, the papers in which give some 
interesting genealogical information (‘The 
Penn Papers, Pennsylvania Land Grants,’ 
vol. ix., pp. 141-159, in the library of the 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania). Jeffrey 
Hart of Salford,* in an affidavit stated that he 
‘had married Margaret, daughter of the Rev. 
| Robert Assheton of Salford, brother of William 
| Assheton, the father of the emigrant. William 
| Assheton’s wife is stated to have been a rela- 
tive of William Penn. William Assheton 
Salford, 


024. 


02 


02 


00 


064 | 


00 was buried at Trinity Chapel, 

00 7, 1721 (ibidem). 

00 In the list of marriage licences recorded at 
pe Chester (‘ Record Society of Lancashire and 


Cheshire,’ vol. vi., p. 48) occurs the entry of 
William Ashton of Salford, gentleman, and 
Frances Bradshaw, spinster, August, 1668. 
Dugdale, in his ‘ Visitation of Lancashire,’ 
1664-5, records Frances Bradshaw as the 
youngest daughter of Ralph Bradshaw of 
Pendleton, gentleman, by his wife Rachel, 
‘daughter of Giles Pen [sic], merchant of 
Bristol (‘Chetham Society,’ vol. Ixxxiv., 
'p. 53). This Giles Pen or Penn was the father 
of Admiral William Penn (‘D.N.B.’). Frances 
‘Bradshaw Assheton was therefore a first 
cousin of the proprietor. 

* Jeffrey Hart and Margaret his wife were 
| the ancestors of the Ethelstons of Hinton, Shrop- 
| shire, and the Peels of Bryn-y-Pys, near Ruabon. 


10 

06 

04 

02 
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In the Probate Court at Chester is preserved 
an administration bond of goods not admini- 
stered of Robert Ashton of Salford, gent. The 
bond is dated 1693, and William Ashton is 
mentioned as administrator of the goods not 
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Robert Assheton of Salford was born in 
1648-1649, any identification of his father 


with Robert, the second son of Robert Ashton 


of Shepley, would necessarily {postulate a 
very early marriage on the part of the second 
son Robert. In view, however, of the early 


administered of Robert Ashton, of Salford, | 
gent., his late father. This evidence is marriages of the Salford Asshetons and their. 
further corroborated by the matriculation | descendants, I do not regard this as impos- 
entry, in 1667, of the Rev. Robert Assheton | sible: Robert, the emigrant, married at 
at Magdalene College, Cambridge, furnished twenty or before (C. P. Keith, ‘ Provincial 
me by Mr. Ernest Axon of Stockport, in Councillors of Pennsylvania,’ Philadelphia, 
which the boy is given as eighteen years of 1883; ‘Assheton,’ pp. 281-307); his son 
age and son of Robert Ashton of Salford,| Ralph married at twenty a girl of fifteen 
gentleman. This Robert Ashton would seem | (ibidem). But should it be that William 
to have been identical with the Robert) Assheton of Salford was the elder brother of 
Ashton of Salford, gentleman, whose will is the Rev. Robert Assheton, this hypothesis 
listed at the Probate Court in Chester, 1668, /would become, if not untenable at least in- 
but cannot befound there at present. Raines creasingly improbable. It is interesting to 
says that letters of administration were note that on August 2, 1647, John Ashton, 
granted to Mary, widow of Robert Ashton ; son and heir of Robert Ashton of Shepley, 
this suggests an error in the record. | was admitted to Gray’s Inn (J. Foster, ‘ The 
The identity of Robert Ashton of Salford, Register of Admissions to Gray’s Inn, 1521- 
father of William and the Rev. Robert 1889’ . . . London, 1889, p. 246), and that 
Assheton, remains somewhat in doubt. It) on June 10, 1713, William Ashton of Salford, 
would seer probable that he was the same gentleman (son of Robert Assheton of 
as that Mr. Robert Ashton mentioned on Pennsylvania), was admitted to the same in- 
August 8, 1654, by Humphrey Chetham stitution. The Salford and Pennsylvania 
- as going with him “to Latham to take an Asshetons, descendants of William Assheton,* 
Acknowledgmt of y¢ ffine from yé Earle and father of the emigrant, were all members of 
Countesse of Darby” (‘Chetham Society,’ the bar; it is not without significance that 
N.S., vol. L., p. 211; see also pp. 213 and 214). the Shepley Ashtons followed the same 
The arms borne by the Salford Asshetons profession. ; 
and by their descendants in America are _ I should be glad to have any information 
described by Raines as ‘“‘ Argent, a mullet in regard to (1) the descent of Robert Assheton 
sable, a canton of the second, quartering of Salford, died 1668 ; (2) his marriage ; (3) the 
2 and 3 a mascle within a bordure engrailed. | date of birth of his son William ; (4) the mar- 
Crest: On a wreath, a man holding a scythe ”’ riage of Robert Assheton, the emigrant, about 
(F. R. Raines, ‘ The Fellows of the Collegiate 1689 to Margaret 
Church of Manchester, ed. by Frank. 
Renaud, M.D., F.S.A., ‘Chetham Society,’ | 
N.S., vols. xxi. and xxiii., vol. xxi., p. 206.) | 
This is almost identical with the arms of the . 
Ashtons of Shepley :—Quarterly: 1 and 4, AMONG THE SHAKESPEARE ARCHIVES.— 


Argent, a mullet sable, a crescent for differ- | Since writing the article that appeared in 


ence; 2 and 3, argent, a mascle within a ‘N. & Q.’ of April 16, I have learned that the 


bordure engrailed, sable. Crest : A man with | pillory at Stratford (p. 303, col. 2, 1. 5) was 
a scythe. not at the Market Cross, but on a piece of 


JosEPH M. Brarty, Jr. 
Goucher College, Baltimore, Md., U.S.A. 


: common ground at the corner of Sheep 


the Bull Ring, and subsequently was the 

site of the Town Hall burned down by the 

Cavaliers in 1643. ; 
The stocks and pillory are referred to in 


* The Publications of the Historical MSS. 
Commission (14th Report, Report on MSS., Lord 
Kenyon) contain interesting references to this 
| William Assheton, who was a man of considerable 
| distinction, apparently associated with the Earl of 


| Derby. 


given by Dugdale in his ‘ Visitation of Lan- 
cashire,’ 1664-5, pp. 16-17 (‘ Chetham Society,’ 
lxxxiv.), Robert Ashton of Shepley is given 
as sixty years of age. His eldest son is John, 


then aged thirty-four—i.e., on September 9, 
1664; his second son, Robert, is mentioned 
but without any comment or description. 
At the earliest, John Ashton could not have 
‘been born before 1629 and his brother before 
1630-1631. In view of the fact that the Rev. 
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Shakespeare’s’ plays, both of them in the | them rolling out in new stone crosses, 
early comedy ‘The Two Gentlemen of at first startingly pallid and virginal, but 
Verona,’ which is unusually full of remini- as the months go on getting gradually 


scences of Stratford. Launce has “sat in 
the stocks for puddings” that his dog 
“hath stolen, and stood on the pillory 


for geese he hath killed” (iv. 4, 33 ff.). 
Epcar Fripp. 
Altrincham. 


Ascension Day: A WARWICKSHIRE 
Custom.—Rain falling on this day was 
caught, bottled, and kept for use. It 
prevented bread from turning heavy in the 
baking and would keep for a year. 
spoonful of water was added to each batch 
of bread. 


JosepH AUSTIN, AcTOoR ( 1735-1821).— | 
On April 10, 1921, The Observer contained | 
the following notice, copied from its issue 


of April 9, 1821 :— 
Died.—Aged 86, Joseph Austin, Esq., many 


in Churchill’s ‘ Rosciad.’ 


This seems worthy of a permanent place | 


in ‘N. & Q.,’ for Austin’s death does not. 


appear to have been recorded either in The | 


‘Times or in The Gentleman’s Magazine, 
although the same obituary notice is to. 
be found in The Annual Register for 1821. 
(p. 234). 

Some information about Austin is given. 
in the Rev. J. Genest’s ‘Some Account of the | 
English Stage’ (1832, iv., pp. 583, 609, 612), | 
and in Thomas Gilliland’s ‘The Dramatic | 
Mirror ’ (1808, i. 236), but the date of his’ 
birth was apparently unknown to these. 
authors. Between 1759 and 1761 he was 
associated with Garrick at Drury Lane, 
and was employed there not only as actor 
but as prompter and assistant manager. 

A portrait of Austin, the only one known, 
belongs to Dr. Philip Norman, F.S.A._ It 
was painted in 1788 by William Bell of 
Newcastle, and is reproduced, together with | 
one by the same painter of Austin’s wife, 
in this month’s Connoisseur. 

Hiupa F. FINserec. 

47, Holland Road, Kensington, W.14. 


NroLocy.—There are some words in 
Stephen Graham’s ‘The Challenge of the 
Dead’ which seem very like a challenge 
of the living and make an old writer “ sit 
up.” Let me instance three. Talking of 
white stone crosses which have been raised | 
in memory of fallen fighters in a French’ 
cemetery he remarks :—‘‘ 1921 will see! 


A tea- | 


years proprietor of the Chester and Newcastle. 


Theatres, and the last remaining actor mentioned | 


greyened and darkened ” (p. 96). 
Greyened ! Hard to say, hideous to the 
eye, wholly superfluous ! 
On p. 121 we read of eyes that are 


«6 dullened,’’ and of Arras it is noted that 


“the Cathedral with the top of its massive 
tower gnawn off by Fate is to be preserved 
for ever as a memorial of these days” 
(p. 113). 

By the way, I visited Arras before the 
war, and, to my surprise, have no recollec- 
tion of this tower which made a lasting 


J. Hanvey Broom. | impression on Mr. Graham. In one passage, 


which I perhaps scanned too casually, 
he seemed to imply that it dominates the 
Grand’ Place. Is this the case? Though 
not likely, it is just possible that he may 
be mixing up the Cathedral with the débris 
of the Hétel de Ville. What does somebody 
else say ? St. SwitrHIn. 


Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


EIGHTEENTH - CENTURY NAVAL AND 
Minirary Funps.—I should be glad to 
learn if any information can be obtained 
about the Naval and Military Funds that 
were raised in the City of London at the end 
of the eighteenth century, to assist the 
wounded and relatives of the fallen, or to 
reward deeds of gallantry with badges of 
distinction. 

A. N. St. Quintin, Lt.-Colonel. 


Rieuts AND DutIEs or FUNCTIONARIES. 
—Can anyone direct me where I can obtain 
detailed and accurate information as to 
what are the rights and duties of (a) a Lord- 
Lieutenant; (b) a Custos Rotulorum ; 
(ec) a Privy Councillor; (d) the Board of 
Green Cloth ? BULL. 

House of Commons. 


“VENETIAN Wrnpow.’’—TI should be 
greatly obliged if any reader could inform 
me what is the meaning of ‘“‘ Venetian 
window. ” as applied to church windows in 
the seventeenth century. Does the expres- 
sion apply to a particular shape, or to the fact 
that the window was filled with coloured 
glass ? Ss. M. L. 
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Pictures or Covent GARDEN.—I should 


Rosinson Crusoe’s Istanp.—I have seen 
be glad to know whether there are any ina recent evening paper that Chile is going 
early eighteenth-century pictures of Covent to turn the island of Juan Fernandez into 
Garden Market in public museums or art a “park.” This information is conveyed 
galleries in England, apart from those now under the headline ‘* Robinson Crusoe’s 


hanging in the London Museum. 
F. FINserec. 
47, Holland Road, W.14. 


| 


Parsons Faminty.—Sir John Parsons 
(Lord Mayor of London), who died in 1717, | 
had three sons: (1) John, who predeceased his | 


Island.”’ 


of the Orinoco. 
right ? 


I have hitherto understood that 

Robinson Crusoe’s Island was in the estuary 

Am I or is the newspaper 
Constant READER. 


ReEcorpD 1n LoNGEvity.—Can any reader 


produce a family record to beat that de- 


father, leaving a son, John ; (2) Henry, who! tailed below ? 


died in 1740; and (3) Humphry (twice) 
Lord Mayor of London), who died in 1740, | 
leaving a son, John. I shall be glad to have | 
‘any information concerning the two grand- 
sons mentioned, and also of Henry, who 
married but died, apparently, s.p., as no- 
children are mentioned in his will. pee 
ARTHUR T. WINN. | 

Aldeburgh, Suffolk. | 


‘ JOURNEY THROUGH 


Paut Lucas: His 
Asta Mrtnor.’—Can anyone tell me the date 
of the first appearance of this work, and 
whether it was written in French or English ? 
It is quoted (in English) in Mr. Waite’s ‘ Lives. 
of the Alchemystical Philosophers’ for a 
queer story of the survival of the French 
alchemist Nicholas Flamel and his wife 
years after their supposed death—but as_ 
no date is given it is impossible to say how 
many years. Flamel died about 1419. 

A Suice or Breap AND Burrer.—It 
would seem that the slice of bread and butter 
is among the oldest forms of food still in 
everyday use. Mr. J. H. Gurney, in a) 
recent book, ‘ Early Annals of Ornithology,’ 
quotes the Venetian, Capello, Ambassador | 
to England in 1496-7, who, writing of the 
profusion of birds in this country and the’ 
tameness of kites around London, says:— 

They often take out of the hands of little 
children, the bread smeared with butter, in the 
Flemish fashion, given to them by their mothers. 

Is this the earliest reference to bread and 
butter eating in England ? 

J. Lanprear Lucas. 

101, Piccadilly. 


FRANCIS AND JOHN ANDERSON, WRITERS 
TO THE SIGNET, EpINBURGH.—I seek the 
name of the parents of Messrs. Francis 
and John Anderson, who were in partner- 
ship as Writers to the Signet, and had 
offices in Edinburgh in 1789. 

JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 


39, Carlisle Road, Hove, Sussex. 


On Sept. 20, 1809, Hugh Macpherson, 
Professor of Greek in King’s College, Aber- 
deen (b. Aug. 12, 1767; d. Mar. 12, 1854), 
married Christina (b. Sept. 18, 1785; d. 
Aug. 17, 1860), daughter of Roderick Mac- 
leod, principal of the same college. The 
issue of the marriage was six sons and 
seven daughters, viz. :— 

1. Isabella, b. Mar. 7, 1811; d. Oct. 8, 1899, 
aged eighty-eight, unmarried. 

2. William, b. July 19, 1812; Master in Equity, 
— Court, Calcutta, d. April 20, 1893, aged 
eighty. 

3. Anne Maria, b. Apr. 11, 1814; d. Mar. 14, 
1900, aged cig ty-five, unmarried. 

4, Elizabeth, b. Jan. 25, 1816: d. Apr. 27, 
1885, aged sixty-nine, unmarried. 

5. John, b. May 20, 1817; M.D., practised 
in Calcutta and London; d. Mar. 17, 1890, aged 
seventy-two. 

6. Christina, b. Jan. 31, 1819; d. Apr., 1882, 
aged sixty-three, married. 

7. Jessie (twin sister of Christina) b. Jan. 31, 
1819; d. Aug. 28, 1906, aged eighty-seven, married. 

~8. Hugh Martin, b. Aug. 30, 1820; Inspector- 
General of Hospitals, Bengal; d. Apr. 4, 1902, 
aged eighty-one. 

9. Margaret, b. Aug. 25, 1822; d. November, 
1915, aged ninety-three, unmarried. 

10. Roderick Donald, b. Feb. 27, 1824; Major- 
General Bengal Staff Corps; d. Dec. 2, 1900, 
aged seventy-six. 

11. Norman, b. June 13, 1825; Professor of 
Scots Law, Edinburgh; d. Aug. 2, 1914, aged 
eighty-nine. 

12. Arthur George, b. Sept. 26, 1828; Judge 
of High Court, Calcutta; d. Jan. 22, 1921, aged 
ninety-two. 

13. Lucy Jane, b. Oct. 21, 1830; d. Oct. 7, 
1915, aged eighty-six, married. 

Thus the thirteen children between them 
lived 1061 years, or an average of eighty- 
one years each! And this, though of the 
six sons, five, and of the seven daughters, 
three, spent much of their lives in India. 

Principal Roderick Macleod held college 
office for sixty-seven years. This was 
cited by me as a record in ‘N. & Q,’ 98. il. 
486, and no better claim has been brought 
forward. P. J. ANDERSON. 


University Library, Aberdeen. 
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PREDECESSORS OF ‘EpwIN Droop.’ — 
The recent publication of Mr. Perey Carden’s 
book, ‘ The Murder of Edwin Drood,’ and 
the reprinting of Gillan Vase’s work 
‘The Great Mystery Solved ’—the latter 
published in 1878 for the first time—is evi- 
dence that Dickens’s unfinished work still 
retains a considerable hold on public in- 
terest. Mr. J. Cuming Walters, in his con- 
tribution to the solution of the mystery 
entitled ‘The Complete Mystery of Edwin 
Drood’ (published in 1912), makes an al- 
lusion in the Introduction, p. xx., to an 
incident which, unexplained, places Dickens 
in a very unfavourable light, and indeed 
might lead persons not acquainted with the 
great novelist to suspect him of unpardon- 
able behaviour to another and a younger 
author. Mr. Walters says :— 


Dickens, in a letter written by him as editor 
of All the Year Round, explained to the Hon. 
Robert Lytton why he could not continue the 
publication of his story ‘ John Acland’ as origi- 
nally projected. Dickens’s letter was peculiarly 
apologetic in tone, and manifestly he desired to 
salve Lytton’s wounded feelings, though obviously 
he had no alternative but to discontinue the 
story, which he discovered ‘‘ had been done before.” 
But here follows a bewildering series of facts. The 
story of ‘John Acland,’ begun in 1869, was of a 
man mysteriously murdered by his closest friend, 
his body untraced, his probable reappearance in 
the flesh suggested, the corpse ultimately dis- 
covered in an icehouse and identity established 
by means of a watch. It is at once apparent that 
this plot closely resembles in outline the plot of 
‘Edwin Drood.’ Yet Dickens, finding the story 
“had been done before,” stops Lytton’s story in 
1869, and six months later begins a similar one 
himself! On this, the following queries arise :— 


1. What was the original story that was so like 
aes ‘John Acland,’ and where is it to be 
oun 


2. Are the parallels such as to suggest that 
Lytton copied from that story or are they merely 
coincidences ? 

3. Has any explanation been given why 
Dickens, knowing Lytton’s work, and aware of its 
similarity to another story, at a later period de- 
cided to deal with the same theme ? 


Mr. Walters then goes on to discuss other 
matters, but it would be interestiing to know 
how far Lytton’s story was allowed to run, 
and what excuse Dickens, as editor, made to 
his readers for stopping the publication of a 
tale which must, by the description given 
above, have intrigued their imaginations. 
Mr. Cuming Walters appears to know the 
end of the story, but it would seem never 
to have been completed in All the Year 
Round. Perhaps it was afterwards pub- 
lished in book form ? 


This is an incident very little discussed by 
‘* Droodists,”’ and they are much indebted to 
Mr. Cuming Walters for his interesting dis- 
closures. Some more detailed information 
would, however, be exceedingly valuable, 
and perhaps those of your readers who are in 
possession of the complete facts would be 
able to supply the missing links. 

M. A. ELLIS. 
5, Tavistock Street, W.C.2, 


SuLLIVAN, ITINERANT BOOKSELLER.— 
Borrow, in his ‘ Wild Wales’ (chap. xxvii.), 
gives an amusing account of an encounter 
with a travelling Irish ‘‘ bookseller,” Michael 
Sullivan, near the Menai tubular bridge. 
Was Sullivan an actual personage ? 

J. ARDAGH. 


Novet WantTED : ‘THE VAGABOND.”— 
Some time about 1885 a serial novel with the 
above title appeared in the Newcastle Weekly 
Chronicle Supplement. Who was _ the 
author; was the novel issued in book 
form ; and where can it now be obtained ? 

ARTHUR BOWES. 


MicHaEL Kenyon, who had kept com- 
pany with Dr. Nicolas Sander and also with 
Thomas Stucley, was one of the soldiers 
levied in Lancashire who refused to fight 
against the Irish Catholics. By Dec. 9, 
1580, he had been arrested and imprisoned 
at Chester (Dasent, ‘Acts of the Privy 
Council,’ xii., pp. 287, 298 ; ‘Cal. S.P., Irish 
Series,’ 1574-1585, p. 274). What is known 
of him and of his companions Shute and 
Chatham ? He accused them and they 
accused him. T. A. Kenyon. 

31, Derby-road, Southport. 


MEANING OF Motto WANTED.—“ Lavins 
Fit Patientia ” appears on a bookplate under 
a coat of arms in a number of old Illustrated 
London News I bought many years ago. The 
owner’s name is beneath—Frederick Burgess, 
Burgess Hall, North Finchley. What pos- 
sible meaning can be attached to ‘‘ Lavins ”’ ? 
Even if it were a Latin word, which it cer- 
tainly is not, the motto would have no sense. 
Can any reader throw light on the history of 
this bookplate ? BRAYE. 

[‘‘ Lavins ” would appear to be a mistake for 
levius. ‘ Levius fit patientia” (cf. Hor. Od. I. 

Durum : sed levius fit: patientia 
Quicquid corrigere est nefas.) 
is the motto cf the Burges family, who, in 
the eighteenth century, changed that name to 
Lamb. See Burke.] ; 
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AMTMANN.”’ —In Islip churchyard, Ox- 
fordshire, this inscription occurs :— 

Charlotte, the devoted and dearly loved 
wife of John Cook Wilson, daughter of Wilhelm 
Schneider, sometime Amtmann of Gifhorn, 
Hanover. Born 2nd December Died 
21st January 1914, 

What exactly is the office of Amtmann, 
and how can I best render it into English ? 

GeEorGE J. DEw. 

Lower Heyford, Banbury. 


Music In THE Earty Century. 
—Where can I find information as to life 
in musical circles and particulars of anti- 
quarian interest connected with music 
belonging to the early eighteenth century ? 
What Society would best be able to furnish | 
such ? PRISCILLA. | 

[We would suggest an application to the Musical | 
Assoviation, 12, Longley Road, Tooting Graveney, | 
S.W.] | 

JosepH HuME or DoRSETSHIRE.”— 
In 1836, ‘‘ Robert Gordon, Esq.,’’ published | 
in London ‘A Letter . . on the. 


1846. 
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Str Rocer DE CoveRLEY Dance.—With 
many others I am puzzled and wish to 
know whether this famous and popular 
dance was known before Addison’s time 
as Sir Roger de Coverley, and _ his delightful 
hero named after it, or whether the dance 
was subsequently invented and Sir Roger’s 
name bestowed upon it by the admirers 
of its happy inventor. Did Addison’s 
Sir Roger precede the dance, or was the 
dance in existence before Sir Roger’s ap- 
pearance in The Spectator, and named after 
a real or fictitious person ? SURREY. 


Replies. 
BOOK BORROWERS. 

(12 S. viii. 208, 253, 278, 296, 314, 334.) 
In the Castle Howard MS. of the Metrical 
Life of St. Cuthbert, c. 1450, edited 
for the Surtees Society and published 


in 1891 as their vol. Ixxxvii. (where 
are some _ scribbled 


atrocious system of imprisonment for debt.’ verses more or less warning borrowers. 
Is he the Robert Gordon of Auchendolly The original MS. is described in the list 
(1787-1864), M.P. for Cricklade, Wareham of the MSS. of Lord William Howard, 


and Windsor from 1812 to 1841, who con- | 


tributed to The Edinburgh Review, and was of his contemporaries. 


Scott’s “‘ Belted Will,’ the “ Bauld Willie” 
He restored Naworth 


known as “The Joseph Hume of Dorset- Castle, where he formed a large library ; 


shire ’’ ? J. M. | 
37, Bedford Square. 


Mary RvssetL Mirrorp’s Lorrery 
Prize: 1799.—All the authorities who refer | 
to Miss Mitford’s literary career, the ‘D.N.B.,’ 
‘Encyclopedia Britannica,’ ‘ Chambers’s| 
Encyclopedia,’ ‘Chambers’s Biographical | 
Dictionary,’ 1897, the ‘Century Cyclopedia 
of Names,’ etce.. all state that the amount of 
the successful lottery prize received by this 
girl of ten years of age was £20,000. James. 
Payn, the voluminous novelist, however, who | 
was a close personal friend of Miss Mitford | 
towards the end of the lady’s life, asserts | 
in his ‘Some Literary Recollections,’ 
1884, that the value of the prize received 
was £10,000. Can any reader supply proof, 
of the right amount ? 

FREDERICK C. WHITE. 
14, Esplanade, Lowestoft. 


| 
saw this. 
I find geen 
to be a variant of a dialectal name for the) 


“Gren” Wuisky.—I lately 
curious name on a bottle label. 


wild cherry. One can surmise what this. 
liquor might be, but if any reader of | 
& Q.’ has exact information it would) 
be as well to have it on record. Je:C. 


been made by earlier owners. 


he edited ‘ Florence of Worcester’ in 1592, 
helped Camden in ‘ Britannia,’ and was 
intimate with Cotton and other antiquaries. 
He died in 1640, having probably acquired 
the MS. long before. The scribblings have 
The fol- 
lowing relate to ownership :— 
John Richardson is my name, 
And with my hand I wrote the same. 
The owner of this booke, 
John Richardson by name, 
Doth pray the reader for to looke, 
Thes wordes be set in frame. 
Good reader, who thou art, 
I speak to the vnknowen, 
Think euer in thy hart, 
That ech man haue his owne. 
Then canst thou not but gyue 
This booke to me agayne, 
And if God gyue me space to liue 
I shall requite thy payne. 
John Richardson. 
Martyn Denham is my name, 
And with my hande I wrote the same. 
I, John Denham, owe (owns) this book God 
giue hime grace. 
John Denhame is my nam and with my hand 
I wrote this same. Finis, Finis, per me .o 
Es 


Amen. 


Winterton, Lincs. 


12S. VIII. Apri 30, 1921.] 


The following lines from the old French 


poet, Eustache Deschamps, a contemporary 
of Chaucer, may be of interest in this con- 
nexion :— 
J’ay mes livres en tant de lieux prestez, 
Et a pluseurs qui les devoient rendre, 
Dont li termes est failliz et passez, 
Qu’a faire. prest ne doy james entendre. 
* * 


Que desormais nulz requerir n’empraigne ; 
Plus ne prestray livre quoy qui aviengne. 
I have seen them used as a motto on a 
bookplate. CINQVOYS. 


One scarcely expects to find a book- | 
borrowing verse in a parish register. Yet 
seeing what quaint and unexpected remarks | 
are recorded, here and there, among the 
prosaic entries of life and death, perhaps | 
it is not so very out-of-the-way. The 
following occurs, under date 1623, in the. 
Church Registers of Sowe, Warwickshire, 
(which commence in 1538) :— | 

Who lets this booke be lost, 
Or doth embeasell yt, 

God’s curse will, to his cost, 
Give him plagues in hell fytt. 

It is observed the writer assumed the, 
offender would certainly be a male, and not. 
a female, though it was Bishop Warburton’s | 
female cook who, a century or so ‘later, 
played havoc with the greatest treasures 
in his library. W. JAGGaRD, Capt. 


| 


Two Gloucestershire examples in my 
collection may be of interest :— 

1. Mrs. Mary Anne Schimmelpenninck, 
author of miscellaneous works, daughter of | 
Samuel Galton, married Lambert Schimmel-. 
penninck of Bristol, 1806. They used a 
“combined ”’ 


bookplate, or label, as 
follows :— | 
L. and M.*°A. Schimmelpenninck, 
Bristol. 


“The wicked borroweth, and payeth not again.” 

Im xxxvi. 21. (Printed in error for xxxvii.) 

After the husband’s death the widow 
used her own label :— 

Mary Anne Schimmelpenninck, 

Harley Place, Clifton, 
with the same quotation, but a correct 
reference. 


_ 2 The heraldic bookplate. of Charles 
Joseph Harford, F.A.S., had beneath the 
shield the simple but graceful reminder :— 


_‘ When a Book is lent it should be read imme- 
diately and returned.” | 


JouHN E. PRivcHaRpD. 
Clifton. 
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Over fifty years ago the version of the 
schoolboy rhyme, quoted by Mr. CLaRKE, 
| ran as follows, at Newport, Isle of Wight :— 
| Steal not this book for fear of shame, 

For here you see the owner’s name ; 

But if you do, the Lord will say, 
‘“* Where is that book you stole away ?” 
And if you say, “ I cannot tell,” 
The Lord will say, ‘‘ Go down to hell.”’ 

This was considered the correct version, 
but when the recital or writing of these lines . 
was likely to come under the notice of our 
elders, who regarded the reference to “ hell ”’ 
as improper, then, in deference to what we 
regarded as their undue susceptibility, and 
to avoid being reproved for using bad lan- 
guage, we often adopted the last two lines 
of Mr. GIDEON’s version. 

We also sometimes wrote in our school 
books :— 

John Brown [or whatever the name was] is 
my name, 
England is my nation, 
Newport is my dwelling-place, 
And Christ is my Salvation. 
Wo. SELF WEEKS. 
Westwood, Clitheroe. 


I have not seen either of the following 
in your columns under the above title :— 

1. Steal not this book for fear of shame, 

For in it is written the owner’s name, 
And when you die the Lord will say, 

‘‘ Where is that book you stole away ?” 
And if you say, ‘“ I do not know,” 

The Lord will say, ‘‘ Go down below.” 

2. Steal not this book, my honest friend! 

Or els2 the gallows will be your end. 

Both were and (maybe) are in common 
use in Ireland. The country of origin of 
the first might perhaps be deduced from 
the use of “and” in the third line. Cf, 
“ And we far away on the billow.” 

L.A.W. 


The lines ‘If thou art borrowed by a 
friend,’ &c., are given in full in the first 
volume of his ‘ Lectures to My Students,’ 
by the late C. H. Spurgeon, who refers 
to the common practice of book-owners 
inserting these lines in their books, adding 
that many people who have proved them- 
selves good book-keepers have also proved 
themselves to be bad accountants. 

DupLeEY WRIGHT. 

Beaumont Buildings, Oxford. 


In vol. i. of The Antiquary, Jan.-June, 
1880, are several articles containing informa- 
tion on this subject as dealt with in ex-libris. 
W. BRADBROOKE. 
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Tat Deata or Rorus (12S. 
viii. 308).—The Anglo-Saxon Chronicler, a 
contemporary, gives the following brief 
account :— 

On the morning after Lammas Day (August 
Ist, 1100), King William was shot with an arrow 
in hunting, by one of his men, and afterwards | 
brought to Winchester, and buried in the) 
bishopric. . On the Thursday he was 
slain, and on the morning after buried. 

_ This is much enlarged by Orderic Vitalis, 

William of Malmesbury, Matthew of West- 
minster, and others. It is stated that the 
Royal party went into the forest to shoot. 
The King and Sir William Tyrrel kept to- 
gether during the day. While resting, a 
hart cam> bounding by, at which the King’ 
drew an arrow without effect. The hart | 
paused and looked round startled: and) 
William, who had no second arrow, called 
aloud to his companion, ‘Shoot, shoot, 
in the devil’s name.” Tyrrel drew his. 
bow; and the arrow, glancing against a 
tree (or “‘ against the beast’s grizzly back,’ 
according to Orderic), pierced the King’s 
left breast and entered the heart. | 

But there are no authentic records extant! 
to show how the King met his death. Sir) 
Walter Tyrrel himself asserted on oath, 
before the Abbot of St. Denys, many years 
after, when he had nothing to hope or to 
fear in relation to the matter, that he never 
saw the King on the day of his death, nor 
entered the part of the forest in which 
he fell. JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 

39, Carlisle Road, Hove, Sussex. 


Extracts from original authorities take 
some space. Reference should be made 
to Appendix, Note U, vol. v., of Freeman’s| 
‘Norman Conquest,’ and to Appendix, | 
Note SS, vol. ii., of ‘ Reign of William Rufus ’ | 
by the same author. Both these works | 
are usually available in a good public) 
library. The death of William Rufus is| 
discussed and extracts given from con- 
temporary and other authorities. 

F.M.M. | 


Wise, in his ‘ History of the New Forest’ | 
(1883), quotes original authorities in his 
footnotes on pp. 93, 94, 95, 96, viz., the two 
chroniclers William of Malmesbury and 
Vitalis. Wise states, p. 94, that William 
of Malmesbury says nothing about the 
tree from which nearly all modern historians 
represent the arrow as glancing. Vitalis 
(‘ Historia Eccl.,’ pars. iii., lib. x., cap. xXii., 
in Migne, ‘ Patrologiz Cursus,’ tom. elxxxviii., 
p- 751) expressly states that it rebounded 
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from the back of a beast of chase (fera), 
apparently, by the mention of bristles, 
a wild boar. Matthew Paris (ed. Wats., 
tom. i., p. 54) first mentions the tree, but 
his narrative is doubtful. Wise also states 
that neither William of Malmesbury nor 
Vitalis, who go into details, mentions the 
spot where the King was killed. 
F. Crooks. 


See text and note in Earle and Plum- 
mer’s ‘Two Saxon Chronicles Parallel,’ 
Oxford, 1892-9: vol. i., p. 235, Annal 1100, 
for death of the King; and vol. ii., pp. 
286-7, for note on the text and mention of 
other authorities and versions of the event. 

A. R. Baytey. 


Appendix U of E. A. Freeman’s ‘ History 
of the Norman Conquest,’ vol. v., might be 
helpful to Mr. O. G. S. CRAwForD, as 
mention is made of the earliest chroniclers 
of the cireumstances of the Red King’s death. 


> These were Henry of Huntingdon, Florence, 
William of Malmesbury and Orderic, but 
| Mr. Freeman refers to many other recorders 


of the event and his note strikes me as 
being very valuable. Remembering his 
horror of field sports one need not be 
surprised, as I was, to read in the text (p.147) 
that Rufus died 


‘in that spot which his father’s cruelty had 


made a wilderness, glutting his own cruelty to 
the last moment of his life by the savage sports 
which seek for pleasure in the infliction of wanton 


suffering. 


I should think the local tradition of the 
New Forest must be highly respectable. 
It does not seem likely that fresh evidence 
will be obtained. Sr. SwiTHIN. 


CHERRY ORCHARDS OF KENT (12 8. viii. 
211, 275).—The following list of varieties of 
Kentish cherries may prove of interest :— 

White Varieties. — Adams Crown, Governor 
Woods, Elton Hearts, Frogmores, Ambers, 
Bigarreaux, Napoleons and Florence Hearts. 

Black Varieties.—Bowmans May, Early 
Rivers, Victoria Blacks, Maydukes, Waterloo 
Blacks, Circassians and Turks. 

A very common small cherry called Brandy 
Blacks might also be included. 

I have given them in order of their ap- 
pearance under each heading. F 

It is possible some readers may be cog- 
nizant of other kinds, but those I have 
enumerated are the chief commercial kinds 


| known to the trade. 


REGINALD JACOBS. 
1, Heathercliff, Grove Road, Bournemouth. 
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THE Haseas Corpus Act (12 S. | viii. | 


311).—The following is from ‘ A Treatise on. 
the Writ of Habeas Corpus Act,’ by W. A. 
Church, San Francisco, p. 22 :— 


The familiar story of Rome’s being saved by | 
the cackling of geese seems to have a parallel in| 
the manner in which this Act is related to have 
been passed. Burnet is reported to have said | 
that the Act was passed by an odd artifice in the | 
House of Lords ; and in these words he tells the | 
substance of the story :—‘* Lord Grey and Lord | 
Norris were named to be the tellers. Lord Norris, | 
being a man subject to vapours, was not at all 
attentive to what he was doing; so a very fat 
lord coming in, Lord Grey counted him for ten. 
as a jest at first ; but seeing Lord Norris had not— 
observed it, he went on with the misreckoning | 
of ten. So it was reported to the House, and 
declared that they who were for the Bill were the 
majority, though it indeed went on the other 
side; and by this means the Bill was passed.” 
This almost incredible story, however, seems to 
be borne out by the minute-book of the Lords, 
which, it is said, shows that there were only one 
hundred and seven peers in the House, while 
Lord Campbell is credited with mentioning that | 
ba numbers declared were fifty-seven and fifty- 
ve. 


The references given in support of this 
statement are ‘ Bacon’s Abridgment ’ (1832), | 
vol. iv., p. 147, and ‘The English Constitu- | 
tion’ (1857), by Amos, p. 190. Burnet seems 
to have been the first person to men-_ 
tion that the Habeas Corpus Act was carried 
in the House of Lords in this singular way. 

This information was given to me in this 
excellent library. Harry B. Poranp. 

Inner Temple Library. 


2 I take the following from W. D. Christie’s 
Life of the First Earl of Shaftesbury ’ 
(1871), ii., pp. 335-6 :— | 

There appears to be good reason to believe 
that the Habeas Corpus Act was passed on the. 
last day of the Session (May 26, 1679) by a 
mistake and a trick. There had been, at the 
last, differences between the Lords and the) 
Commons as to amendments introduced into. 
the Bill of the Lords, on the day of the proro- | 
gation, on the question whether the Lords. 
should then immediately agree to a proposal | 
of the Commons for a free conference. The. 
question was carried in the affirmative. Had it. 
not been so carried, the Bill would have been’ 
lost. Bishop Burnet (‘Own Time,’ ii. 250). 
telates this story :—‘t Lord Grey and Lord Norris | 
(Norreys) _were named to be the tellers; Lord | 
Norris, being a man subject to vapours, was not | 
at all times attentive to what he was doing ; | 
8o a very fat Lord coming in, Lord Grey counted 
him for ten as a jest at first; but seeing Lord 
Norris had not observed it, he went on with | 
this misreckoning of ten; so it was reported 
to the House and declared that they who were 
for the Bill were the majority.” Incredible as 


this story would at first sight seem, it derives | 
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support from an entry in a MS. journal of the 
Lords that the numbers in the division were 
57 and 55, making in all 112, while the journals 
record the presence of only 107 members that 
day. Five more, therefore, were made to vote 
than the total number of Peers in the House 
at any time of that day. Mr. Martyn improves 
the story by telling that, when the numbers 
were reported, the opponents of the Bill showed 
surprise, and that Shaftesbury, seeing that 
there was a mistake, immediately rose, and 
made a long speech on some other subject, and 
several Peers having gone in and come out 
while he was speaking, it was impossible to re-tell 
the House when he sat down. 


A. R. BAYLEY. 


Prof. Richard Lodge, in a note to p. 164 
of ‘The Political History of England, 
1660-1702,’ writes :— 


Burnet (ii. 263) is responsible for the story 


that the Bill would have been rejected if a jocose 


teller had not counted an obese peer as ten men, 
and if the teller against the Bill, being ‘‘ subject 
to vapours,” had not accepted the figures. The 
story is supported by the fact that the numbers 
recorded in the division exceeded the total number 
of peers who were present. See ‘MSS. of House 
of Lords, 1678-88,’ p. 136, 
JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


THe Roman NvuMERICAL ALPHABET 
(12 S. viii. 250, 317).—Can either of your cor- 
respondents explain the method by which the 
Romans performed the operations of multi- 
plication when the figures were too complex 
or too numerous to admit of mental calcula- 
tion. It was said that Lord Kelvin could 
suggest no solution, but perhaps it has been 
since explained. J. P. pe C 


Lonpon: THE CrotH Farr (12 S. 
viii. 310).—The Prior of St. Bartholomew, 
being perfectly aware that the greater the 
number of persons he could get to visit 
the monastery on St. Bartholomew's Day, 
the more would his shrine be loaded by 
offerings, hit upon the expedient of asking 
from the King the permission to establish 
a Fair in and about his holy dwelling. 
The grant was obtained from Henry IL., 
and thus was established the well-known 
Bartholomew, or, as it was vulgarly called, 
Bartlemy, Fair, and later the Cloth Fair. 

A full account of the Fair—its origin, 
and some of its peculiarities under date 
1539—will be found in ‘Old London 
Bridge,’ by G. Herbert Rodwell, published by 
Willoughby and Co., 22, Warwick Lane, 
and 26, Smithfield. 

I possess an unbound copy of the book. 

JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 

39, Carlisle Road, Hove, Sussex. 
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Banquo (12 viii. 308).—The name | SHERINGTON: Caurca REGISTERS 
Banquo seem; to be of genuine Keltic origin. (128. viii. 249).—If A. C. C. consults Burke’s 
Tne word Cui=“‘ dog,” but is also used to ‘ Key to the Ancient Parish Registers,’ he 
designate a warrior. will find that the registers commence in 

As to the initial syllable, its meaning | 1698, and that the. marriages from 1688- 
muy be either ‘‘ female,” in which case it 1812 have been printed. The book or books 
is properly spelt bean ; or ‘‘ white,” pale,’ were therefore returned. 
in which ease it is spelt ban. The latter | ArtuuR T. WINN. 
seem; preferable, but the word bean-ci= 
“bitch”? is commonly used in Gaelic. _HuNnGerR Strike IN THE FOURTEENTH 
Legends and poems in that language, CENTURY (12 8. viii. 293).—In Mark’s 
derived from ancient times, contain many ‘Tyburn Tree, its History and Annals’ 
namas of which Ci forms a part, either as (published, I believe, about 1910), in the 
prefix or affix. The “qu” in Banquo is chapter on ‘Torture et Peine Forte et 
due to the aspiration of the second part, in Dure,’ p. 38, isto be found this paragraph ;— 
a nams compounded of two words, accord- | In 1357 Cecilia, wife of John de Rygeway, 
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ine to a common rule of Gaelic grammar, indicted for the murder of her husband, stood 
S & “| mute, and was sentenced to imprisonment ac- 


| cordingly. In this case it was reported to the 
King ‘ on trustworthy testimony ” that Cecilia 
had lived without food or drink for forty days. 
| This was regarded as miraculous and Cecilia was 
|in consequence pardoned. Here, in intention at 
|least, the punishment went to the length of 
| depriving of all food. 

-Rymer, ‘ Foedera,’ vi. 13, is the. authority 
cited, which, however, I have not looked up. 


J. M. O. 


N. Powtetrt, Colonel. 
Malone says :— 


Fleance, after the assassination of his father, 
fled into Wales, where, by the daughter of the 
Prince of that country, he had ason named Walter 
who afterwards became Lord High Steward of 
Scotland, and from thence assumed the name of 
Walter Steward. From him, ina direct line, King 
James I. was descended ; in compliment to whom 


our author has chosen to describe Banquo, who. 
was equally concerned with Macbeth in the. 


murder of Duncan, as innocent of the crime. 

But Duncan I. was slain in 1040, Macheth 
was slain in 1057, and Walter Stewart, who 
was steward of Malcolm IV. of Scotland, and 
from whom Robert II., the first Stewart 
King, was sixth in descent, died in 1177: 
so that he cannot have been son of Fleance. 
As a matter of fact Walter Stewart’ and his 
elder brother William Fitzalan, who died 
in 1160, were descended from a Norman 
baron named Alan, and their original home 
was either Clun or Oswestry. William 
Fitzalan was ancestor of the Earls of Arundel. 
Lewis’s ‘Topographical Dictionary of 
England ’ says :— 


Oswestry is not mentioned in the Norman | 


Survey: according to Dugdale, it was given 
by the conqueror to Alan, ancestor of the Fitz- 
Alans, Earls of Arundel, in which noble family 
the barony continued upwards of 500 
but another authority states that the Fitz-Alans 
became lords of it by marriage of one of the 
lords of Clun with Maud, widow of Madog ab 


Meredydd, who on partition of Powysland by | 


his father, succeeded to the division termed 
Powys Vadog, of which Oswestry formed part. 
This Madog died in 1160. Unless Fleance 
was an ancestor of Alan, it is difficult to 
see how Banquo comes into the Stewart 
pedigree. If he had any historical existence 
at all it may be conjected that he was of 
Norwegian or Danish extraction. 
Joan B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


years ; | 


TAVERN Sians: Fryine Scup ” (12 
viii. 170, 236, 276, 313, 335).—‘ The Flying 
Seud ; or, A Four-Legged Fortune,’ a four-act 
drama by Dion Boucicault, was produced 
-at the long-defunct Holborn Theatre, on 
Oct. 6, 1866, and was revived at the Adelphi 
‘in Aug., 1868. Its success in a period of 
‘unusually heavy betting was very marked ; 
‘and similar success attended another of 
Boucicault’s plays aimed at “ aristocratic 
‘vice,’ ‘Formosa; or, The Railroad to 
Ruin,’ first given at Drury Lane on Aug. 5, 
1869. ALFRED ROBBINS. 


GrusEPPE Parint (12 S. viii. 191).—With 
regard to bibliographical details the fol- 
lowing are the most modern and most com- 
plete works :— 


A. Ottolini: Bibliografia foscoliana. 
Battistelli, 1920, pp. 400. Lire 20.) ‘eat 

G. Bellorini: La Vita e le Opere di G. Parini. 
| (Livorno, Giusti, 1918.) 


(Firenze, 


| The latter is the most satisfactory work 
‘on Parini and supersedes the essays not only 
‘of De Sanctis, but also of Carducci and M. 


‘Scherillo. It contains a very full biblio- 
graphy. 

| Needless to state, no English authority 
‘ean be quoted, since Italian literature still 
‘remains terra incognita in this country. 


QUIGLEY. 
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Lampson (12 S. viii. 307).—In ‘ Frederick 
Locker-Lampson, A Character Sketch,’ Mr. 
Birrell says :—‘‘ Mr. Locker... died at 
Rowfant in Sussex in May, 1895, and left 
behind him five books. . . .”’> He, too, enu- 
merates them, and not in the order of 
publication. The point, however, I desire 
to refer to is the number of the books, as 
this is a little puzzling. 

I take down from a shelf behind a glass 
door (Andrew Lang, who writes the first 


poem in the Rowfant Catalogue—‘* Bour- | 


hope’s guid eneuch for me! ”’—has a good 
word for glass doors) three of the books, 
namely :— 

1. ‘London Lyries’—not the original 
edition of 1857, but the one privately 
printed (with the violet or lilac coloured 
preface-verse by “A. D.,” dated Oct. 1, 
1881). 

2. ‘London Rhymes,’ privately printed, 
1882 (in the Notes of which ‘ London 
Lyrics ’ is referred to as a separate book). 

3. ‘The Rowfant Library. A Catalogue 
of the Printed Books, Manuscripts, Auto- 
graph Letters, Drawings and Pictures col- 
lected by Frederick Locker-Lampson,’ 1886. 

Adding the other three books mentioned 
by Mr. Birrell as part of the five :— 

4. ‘My Confidences,’ 

5. ‘ Patchwork,’ and 

6. ‘ Lyra Elegantiarum,’ 

Tarrive at a total of six books. 
R. Y. PickERING. 

Conheath, Dumfriesshire. 


Recattas (12 8. viii. 310).—The etymo- 
logy of the Italian word regata is a puzzle. 
In the original edition (Paderborn, 1891) of 
Gustav Ko6rting’s ‘ Lateinisch-romanisches 
Worterbuch,’ reference is made to the 
theory of Caix, ‘ Studj di etimologia italiana 
e romanza’ (Florence, 1878), according to 
which regata is ultimately derived from the 
Latin adverb ergo; compare the French 
ergoter, to cavil, quibble. In _ the third, 
1907, edition of his dictionary Kérting sug- 
gests as the source the Old High German 
riga, circumference, Italian riga, line, row, 
so that regata would originally denote the 
competing gondolas drawn up in a line. 
The * Novo Dizionario scolastico della Lingua 
Italiana’ of P. Petrocchi, after noting that 
the etymology of regata is unknown, sug- 
gests, with a query, re-ex-captare or riga, 
the latter being the source which Kérting 
regards as possible. Epwarp BENSLY. 


PUBLICATIONS OF FREDERICK LOCKER- 


| THE YEARS RouND OF CHILDREN’S 
Games (12 8. viii. 309).—In the town of 
Marlborough, Wilts, children’s street-games 
-are gradually disappearing. The two 
_ staunch survivals are skipping and whip-top. 
In the former some girls attain great dex- 
_terity ; in the latter the indomitable perse- 
_verance of quite small performers commands 
unstinted admiration. I have some notes 
made in 1893 and 1894 of the dates of the 
appearance of such games, but much de- 
pended on the weather. 

In January the boys played an evening 
game imitative of prisoners’ base, necessarily 
attempted only in broad spaces and subject 
to interruption by traffic. 

In 1894, in a very mild season, marbles 
appeared as early as January 27. But 
the art was already decadent. The old ring, 
from which the expert shot at the spoil 
within, was not attempted. A small pit 
or well was excavated against a wall, and 
at this marbles were bowled from a pre- 
scribed distance. Or an even meaner sport 
sufficed: that of placing marbles in a row 
and casting at them a disc of tile or slate. 
February was the season for marbles. In- 
deed the lengthening days and milder 
weather of February encouraged some such 
games as hopscotch (now wholly neglected), 
hoops, whip-top, and skipping. In March 
tipeat and battledore-and-shuttlecock came 
in ; neither now in vogue. 

Street games have probably suffered from 
the rival attractions of the cinema and the 
frequent passage of motor vehicles. 


| R. W. MERRIMAN. 


“THe HAVEN UNDER THE HitL” (12 S. 
viii. 228, 275, 314, 336).—The claim that it 
_was Salcombe which suggested * Crossing the 
| Bar’ is definitely disposed of by the present 
| Lord Tennyson, who writes in his Memoir :— 
“Crossing the Bar’ was written in my 
| father’s eighty-first year on a day in October 
'when we came from  Aldworth to 
| Farringford.”’ The whole question has been 
|ably dealt with by Mr. A. H. Anderson in 
the ‘Homeland Handbook to Salcombe 
and Kingsbridge,’ p. 58. 
Prescott Row. 
The Old House, Waddon, Surrey. 


TripaLt HipaGces (12 viii. 309).—If I 
remember rightly Mr. H. M. Chadwick, in 
his ‘Studies on Anglo-Saxon Institutions ’ 
(1905), discusses the subject. 

A. BayLey. 
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RAINING IN THE SUNSHINE (12 S. viii. 
307).—A similar saying to that of the 
Normans but in a highly particularized 
form may be seen in Swift :— 

Colonel Alwit.—It rain’d, and the Sun shone 
at the same time. 

Neverout.—Why, then the Devil was beating 
his Wife behind the Door, with a Shoulder of 
Mutton.— Polite Conversation,’ Dialogue I. 


Epwarp BENSLY. 


The French fancy was, “C'est le diable 
qui bat sa femme et qui marie Sa fille, quand 
il pleut et fait soleil a la fois.”’ 

Sr. SWITHIN. 


Patricius WALKER: “JUAN DE VEGA” 
(12 8. viii. 308).—‘* Patricius Walker” was 
the ‘‘ pen-name ” 
the delightful poet, the accomplished writer 
and magazine editor, and the friend of 
Carlyle. 
the well-known and admired artist, is still 
alive. There is a capital portrait of William | 
Allingham, by ©. F. Murray, in the Fitz- 
william Museum, Cambridge. 

G. Buckston Browne. 

80, Wimpole Street, W.1. 


Patricius Walker was William Allingham 
(1824 - 89) the well-known poet. The 
‘Rambles’ were reprinted from Ff raser’s 
Magazine, to which he was a contributor 
and sub-editor. 

Juan de Vega was Charles Cochrane (the 
natural son of the Hon. Basil Cochrane, Lieut. - 
Colonel 36th Foot). He traversed the United 
Kingdom dressed in Hungarian costume and 
sang songs while playing the guitar, 1825-6. 
The farce of ‘The Wandering Minstrel,’ by 
Henry Mayhew, produced at the Fitzroy 
Theatre, London, Jan. 16, 1834, was founded 
on his eccentricities. He died, aged 48, on 
June 13, 1855. ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


*SourcE oF Lines WANTED” (12 
viii. 310).—The lines asked about are of 
course a version of those sung. universally 
on the 5th of November, when around 
the bonfires in commemoration of ‘‘ Guy 
Faux Day”; but the version we sang as 
boys sixty odd years ago was :— 

A rope, a rope to hang the Pope, 

A penn’orth of cheese to choke him, 
A pint of beer to wash it down, 

And a bundle of faggots to burn him. 


Di T. 


The doggerel verse about which Mr. 


THURSTAN MATTHEWS inquires was formerly 


of Mr. William Allingham, 


He died in 1889. Mrs. Allingham, 


chanted by boys on November 5, when 
begging for coppers to purchase fireworks, 
with which they celebrated the burning 
of the effigy of Guy Fawkes after they had 
carried it through the streets in the earlier 
part of that day. As a boy, living in the 
south of London, the words were very 
familiar to me at that season, but I can 
vouch for it that the use of them was not 
confined to any one district. The ‘No 
Popery”’ cry is not nearly so popular as 
it was thirty or forty years ago, and Guy 
Fawkes’ Day is not anything like the fest. 
val it used to be with the London gamin. 
Last November, in the vicinity of the 
Buckingham Palace Road, I noticed some 
boys were carrying a ‘‘Guy” and were 
repeating some verses which seemed to be 
the old familiar ones, though I did not stay 
to identify them. 

I may ‘add that, while I agree with’ our 
| editor ‘an aa - jolly good fire to smoke him ” 
would make a better rhyme, I feel almost 
certain that “roast him” were the words 
that I used to hear. F. A. Russet. 

116, Arran Road, S.E.6. 


| Readers of ‘Father and Son’ will re- 
member that in 1857, or thereabouts, 
a tall and bony Jersey Protestant with a 
raucous voice used to perambulate the streets 
of Islington carrying a yoke across his shoulders, 
from the ends of which hung ropes of onions. 
He used to shout at abrupt intervals, in a tone 
which might wake the dead :— 

Here’s your rope. . 

To hang the Pope. . 

And a penn’orth of cheese to choke him. 
““My Father,” adds Mr. Gosse, ‘‘ did not eat 

onions, but he encouraged this terrible fellow, 
with his wild eyes and long strip of hair, because 
of his ‘ godly attitude towards the Papacy,’ 
and I used to watch him dart out of the front 
door, present his penny, and retire, graciously 
waving back the proffered onion.” 


BENJAMIN WALKER. 
Langstone, Erdington. 


| 


A loaf of bread to feed the Pope. 


From personal knowledge, for I joined 
in the fun on many occasions, the lines 
as almost as quoted by Mr. TuHuRsSTAN 
MatTHews, but commencing “ A ha’penny 
loaf,” &c., were, between forty and fifty 
years ago, sung, or chanted, or shouted by 
'the boys of St. Peter’s School, Upper Ken- 
nington Lane, S.E., particularly as the 
5th of November approached. 

DupLEY WRIGHT. 
Beaumont Buildings, Oxford. 
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“Two-bottle men” I have often heard of, bat 
“ four-bottle men” is rather a large order, 
and I do not think is correct. As our fore- 
fathers dined at 4 o’clock in the afternoon, 
and did not leave the table until 9 o’clock or 
so, they would have had ample opportunity 
to put comfortably away the contents of 
a couple of present-day port wine bottles, 
and I do not think that theirs differed in 
any way in size. Ke 


CaREW FAMILY OF BEDDINGTON, SURREY, | 
Bart. (12 8S. viii. 308.)—The arms inquired 
for at above reference, Quarterly, sable and 
argent, are those of the family of Hoo. 
Papworth states that Sir Thomas Hoo, 
created Baron Hoo by Edward IIL., left three 
co-heirs, the eldest of whom, Aleanore, 
married Sir James Carew of Bedington, 
Surrey, Knt., and thus brought the arms into. 
that family. She appears to be called 
Margaret in some of the Visitations. 


H. J. B. CLEMENTs. 


Killadoon, Celbridge. 


further search in the Banbury registers’ 

shows that the Isaac Walton there mentioned | 

was a different person from the angler. 
The following entries are found :— 


1633. October. Mary Walton daughter of 
Isaac Walton bapt. the 15 day. 

1635. December. 
Walton baptized the 6 day. 

1639. February. Alyce Walton daughter of 
Isack Walton baptised the 10 day. 

1641. John sonne to Isaac Walton christened 
10th of March. 

1643. February. Richard Walton sonne to 
Isack Walton baptysed 12th day. 

1644. February. Ailce Walton wyffe to Izack 
Walton buried 2Ist day. 


A list follows headed “‘ Those supposed. to 
dye of the plague in this month of March,” 


Izaac Walton sonn of Izaac | 


‘* Henrietta Street, Covent Garden” ? There 


i.e., 1644. In this list we find 

Mary the wyff and Ailce the daughter of 
Izack Walton buried. 

These are bracketed with eight others 
and there is added 


The dayes of burial uncertain. 


Di 


Lintan ADELAIDE NEILSON (12 S. i. 329, 
370, 452).—Brompton Cemetery. Marble 
cross with inscription :— 

In loving memory of | Adelaide Neilson | Died 
August 15th, 1880 | Gifted and beautiful | 


Resting. Pia 
= DAGH. 


Four-Borre Men ” (12 S. viii. 310).—| M. Gorpon, Minor Poet (10 8. xi. 189; 


12 S. viii. 313).—The identification of M. 
Gordon, author of ‘Minor Poems’ (1836), 
with Michael Gordon is borne out in 
‘Crockford’ (1876). The author was the 
Rev. Michael Gordon, deacon 1842, and 
priest 1845. He was curate at Nunney, 
Frome, 1865-72, and at Cradley, Brierley 
Hill, Staffs, 1872-74, and appears in ‘ Crock- 
ford’ as late as 1880 at least. The 1876 
‘Crockford’ states that he re-issued his 
Trinity College prize poem in 1862, and 
contributed eleven sonnets entitled ‘ Nature 
Pictures’ to the Dublin University Review 
(Dec., 1859, July, 1860, and Jan., 1861). 
Perhaps some of your readers can say 


'what he was doing between 1836 and 1865 


and when he died. E. R. 


THE GOLDEN BAL (12 S. viii. 268, 317).— 
Is it not possible that the address given 
at p. 268 by G. B. M. as “ Southampton 
treet, St. Giles,’ may be an error for 


appears to have been a house at the latter 


address of that name, for Mr. Edward 


Isaac Watron (12 8. vii. 231, 253)—A_ Walford, in ‘Old and New London,’ 1876, 


vol. v., p. 362, says of the engraver of 
Hogarth’s portrait of Capt. Coram, that 
he “ resided at the Golden Ball in Henrietta 


Street, Covent Garden.” M. A. ELLs. 
5, Tavistock Street, W.C.2. 
BRITISHER”’ v. ‘‘ Briton” (12 


viii. 304).— Mr. Bayley quotes R. L. 
Stevenson, among other writers, as using 
on one occasion the ugly word ‘* Britisher.”’ 
Stevenson, however, did not share the usual 
Seotch jealousy of the use of the words 
Englishman,” ‘‘ English,” ‘‘ England,” 
when referring generally to the British 
Isles and their inhabitants. In ‘ Travels 
with a Donkey in the Cevennes’ he uses 
the word ‘‘ Englishman ” of himself. Talking 
of beating his donkey he says :—‘*I am 
worthy of the name of an Englishman, 
and it goes against my conscience to lay 
my hand rudely on a female.” And in 
‘ Virginibus Puerisque’ he uses “ English,” 
England” in preference to “ British,” 
Britain when speaking of the English 
Admirals of the past and their achieve- 
ments. 

So it is not only Englishmen who offend 
the susceptibilities of the Scotch in this 
way, but a Scot of the Scots. After all it 
is the English and not the British language 
that the people of the northern Kingdom 
talk. Prenry Lewis. 


| 
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‘Tue Gotpen Manvuat’ (12 viii. 
331).—In the Bodleian Library there is a 
copy of ‘ The Golden Manual, being a Guide 
to Catholic Devotion, compiled from ap- 
proved sources.’ It was published by 
Burns and Lambert, Portman Street and 
Paternoster Row, 1850. It consists of 761 
pages, in addition to 21 pages of Devotions | 
to the Most Holy Sacrament and is, therefore, 
one of the largest (if not, indeed, the largest) | 
Catholic prayer-books published. It con-, 
tains a number of indulgenced prayers 
literally translated from the ‘ Raccolta,’ | 
Bouvier’s ‘Treatise on Indulgences,’ and 
the ‘ Coeleste Palmetum.’ The name of the 
compiler, however, is not given. | 

DupLEY WRIGHT. | 

Beaumont Buildings, Oxford. 


| 


This was published by Burns and Oates : 
the title page bears no date, but the book 
has the imprimatur of Cardinal Wiseman, 
dated January 1, 1850. It is described 
on the title page as ‘A Guide to Catholic 
Devotion, Public and Private, compiled 
from Catholic sources,’ and is very com-_ 
prehensive, containing 821 pages. | 

JaMEes BRITTEN. 

41, Boston Road, Brentford. | 
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fact that Gray was also thinking of himself. 
The word ‘Science ’’ is used in a wide and 
general sense of knowledge and the arts, 
not in its modern and restricted meaning ; 
and ‘“‘frown’d not” is an equivalent of 
“smiled upon” or “favoured.” The poet 
of the Epitaph is thus described as a 
youth unsuccessful in the pursuit of Fortune 
or Fame; Knowledge, however, despite 
his ‘‘ humble birth,” smiled favourably on 
his aspirations;. and, at the same time, 
Melancholy (according to Burton, students 
are “‘more subject to this malady than 
others ’’) afflicted or seized upon him. 

If this reading be accepted the ‘ and” 
which couples ‘‘ Melancholy mark’d him 
for her own” to the preceding line seems 
to fall naturally into its place. 

Haroip WILLIAMS. 


CuuBINn Sanps (12 S. viii. 190, 235, 318). 
Sanp Mounps at SoutHport.—An account 
of the origin of the Lancashire Sandhills 
will be found in ‘The Battle of Land and 
Sea’ by William Ashton. 

The tradition mentioned by your last 
correspondent probably refers to Raven 
Meols, the district between Formby and 
the Alt River, which was overwhelmed 


/by sand during the sixteenth century. 
or : he | The old town of Formby was also over- 

Gray’s ‘Evecy’ (12 8. viii. 319).—The | whelmed by sand, the last house dis- 
very smoothness of Gray’s lines seduces appearing about 1739. There is an account 
the ear and diverts the reader from an of this in the above-mentioned book, of 


inquiry into the meaning of a poem which 
is by no means, in every passage, clear, | 
simple, or direct. C. C. B. raises the ques- | 
tion of the interpretation of the first stanza 
of the Epitaph. Ingenious explanations | 
have, at different times, been offered. The | 
more recondite suggestions may be dismissed | 
as improbable. It is unlikely that 


Fair Science frown’d not on his humble birth 


refers to the casting of a horoscope, especi- 
ally as the young poet of the preceding 
stanzas is described as of humble and 
obscure origin. And it is difficult to believe 
that Gray’s personification of Melancholy | 
involves a reference back to Milton’s de- | 
scription of ‘‘ divinest Melancholy ” as 


O’erlaid with black, staid Wisdom’s hue, 


thus giving a juxtaposition and contrast of | 
Science (i.e., Knowledge and Wisdom). | 

The Epitaph should be read first with. 
the memory of the preceding characteriza- 
tion of the “drooping” and melancholy | 
poet, and, secondly, with a recollection of the | 


which an enlarged edition has recently 
been published. F. Crooks. 


KATHARINE TupoR oF BERAIN (12 S. 
viii. 311).—This much-married lady was 
daughter and heiress of Tudor ap Robert 
Fychan of Berain, Denbighshire. It seems 
unlikely that she could have been descended 
from Henry VII., although she may have 
been akin to the Royal House. Henry VII.’s 
grandfather, Owen Tudor of Anglesey, who 
claimed descent from Cadwaladr and who 
married Henry V.’s widow, Catherine of 
France, was son of Meredith ap Tudor 
(Theodore) by Margaret, daughter of David 
Vaughan, and grandson of Tudor ap Grono 
and Margaret, daughter of Thomas ap 
Llywelyn ap Owen. A. R. BayLey. 


Mrs. Thrale, herself a descendant of 
Katharine, says :— 

I guess not why this man was a Yorkist. 
The other party was natural to the inhabitants 
of North Wales where the proud Duke of Somer- 
set had married a daughter of his to the son of 
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Owen Tudor by the Princess Katharine of France ; 
another of whose sons, Fychan Tudor de Beraine, 
married his son to Jasper the Earl of Pembroke’s 
daughter. These were immediate parents to 
the father of Katharine de Berayne by Constance 
d’Aubigné, dame d’honreur to Anne de Bretagne. 
She brought him this one only child, an hciress, 
who was ward of Queen Elizabeth, and in her 
fifteenth year married, with Her Majesty’s con- 
sent, to Sir John Salusbury of Llewenney Hall. .. . 
After his demise fair Katharine gave her hand 
to Sir Richard Clough, the splendid merchant. . . . 
After Sir Richard Clough’s death |she! married 
Maurice Wynne of Gwydir. . . . He was not, 
however, her last husband. She wedded Thelwall 
of Plasyward after she was quite an old woman.— 
‘ Autobiography of Mrs. Piozzi’ (ed. Hayward), 
ii. 8. 


So many persons of rank and fortune | 


were descended from Katharine that she 
was called Mam y Cymru (the Mother of 
the Welsh). 

Pennant says there was a tradition that 
Maurice Wynne proposed to her on the 
way home from the burial of her first 
husband. She replied that Sir Richard 
Clough had proposed on the way to the 
burial, and that she had accepted him, 
but if she survived her second husband she 
would be pleased to have Wynne for the 
third. Davip SaLmon. 

Swansea. 


AUTHOR WANTED (12 S. viii. 311).—The lines 
on the book collector are from Alexander Barclay’s 
‘Ship of Fools,’ where they are found in the 
first stanza of the first chapter, that on ‘ Inprofyt- 
able bokes.’ The correct form of the quotation 
api 20 in Paterson’s reprint of the first edition) 
is this :— 

““Styll am I besy bokes assemblynge 

For to haue plenty it is a plesaunt thynge 
In my conceyt and to haue them ay in honde.”’ 

The line that follows is less flattering to the 
collector, 

“ But what they mene do I nat vnderstonde.” 
Barclay’s satire, written in 1508, printed by 
Pynson in 1509, was a translation, founded on 
Jakob Locher’s Latin version (1497).of Sebastian 

- Brant’s ‘ Narrenschiff’ (1494). The lines in 
Locher are these :-— 
Congestis etenim stultus confido libellis, 
Spem quoque nec parvam collecta volumina 
praebent, 
Calleo nec verbum, nec libri sentio mentem.” 
The passage in Brant being :— 
Vff myn libry ich mych verlan 
Von biichern hab ich grossen hort 
Verstand doch drynn gar wenig wort.” 

The accompanying woodcut in the original 
Basel edition is familiar in reproductions. The 
collector is seated with a book-hutch before him, 
his fools-cap hanging on his shoulders and huge 
Spectacles on his nose, while he dusts one of the 
volumes with a feather broom. 

EDWARD BENSLY. 


Rotes on Books. 


Counsels and Ideals from the Writings of Sir 
William Osler. Selected and edited by C. N. B. 
Camac. (Oxford University Press, 8s. 6d. net.) 

Tris second edition of a pleasant and inspiriting 

compilation has been enriched by the addition 

of passages from articles by Sir William Osler 
which have appeared since 1904. Osler himself, 
we are told, during his last illness, expressed 

a wish that a second edition should be produced— 

the remainder of the first having gone down in a 

torpedoed vessel on its way to America in 1918, 

He was well inspired in that wish, for this ‘‘ mosaic ”’ 

represents in a happy manner those spccial 

qualities of the writer's mind and character 
| which made him, good man of science as he 
was, a yet better trainer and leader of the 


young. 

He had the peculiar feeling for goodness which 
makes the teacher par excellence. In fact, there 
is more than a touch of moral genius in his 
ever-fresh realization of the importance and the 
beauty of simple principles, which are very apt 
to appear trite to people who do not live by them. 
Concentration on the day’s work, fraternal 
kindness, equanimity—these formed his three- 
fold ideal—and_ it is paying tribute to his success 
in following that ideal to say that he could 
write of them to the last with the eagerness of 
a discoverer, as well as with the assurance born 
of a life’s experience. 

The purely intellectual counsels of this volume 
present the same clear, wholesome simplicity 
and the same kindly wisdom, expressed in an 
easy, unaffected English which runs readily, 
on the one hand into epigram, on the other into 
fluent description, and, without rising exactly 
to distinction, keeps true in its ring of unfailing 
vitality. Osler’s appreciation of outstanding 
personalities, whether among scientific workers 
or in literature, his eager interest in the oncoming 
generation, his grasp of the difficulties, material, 
mental and moral, of the rank and file in medicine, 
and his enthusiasm for the medical profession 
as a vocation, bear, in an indefeasible youth- 
fulness which permeates them, a certain trans- 
atlantic character which well becomes them. 
Necessarily, humour is rarely much in, evidence 
though its presence may often be felt, and there 
is at least one good example of it in the picture 
of a country doctor in his surgery. 

The eagerness with which Osler thought and 
wrote sometimes, as was to ke expected, betrayed 
him into small slips. We do not see why these 
should have been perpetuated. Why should 
Aug. 22 be calied St. Bartholomew’s Day, or 
Bernard of Morlaix be confused with St. Bernard ; 
or Elijah, instead of Elisha, be said to have been 
summoned from the plough—when there cannot 
be any doubt that Osler would have corrected 
these tiny blemishes at a word? A more con- 
siderable and very curious infelicity appears 
| twice in these pages. Osler is urging the medical 


| practitioner to beware of tittle-tattle and says, 

| in two different works, that a man should make 

it a rule—‘ never believe what a patient tells 
you to the detriment of a brother, even though 

| you may think at to be true.” 

| are employed 


The important words 


in both passages, and what 
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believe” is apart from ‘‘ thinking to be true” 
is a nice question. We are bound also to say 
that we think intellectual honesty is made too 
little of in this rule. 

The advice on reading, both general and 
professional, is sound. e recommends ten 
authors for the medical student’s bedside library. 
As “close friends’? the chosen may win ap- 

roval, though Emerson and Oliver Wendell 

olmes are paid a high compliment in_ being 
included; but we think that, at the end of a 
hard day's work, lighter literature would prove 
more acceptable than Marcus Aurelius and 
Epictetus, and recommendations as to lighter 
literature would have been useful and interesting 
from such an authority. 

In the way of comment on things in general 
or on curious matters there are several telling 
passages, as the note on the French recognition 
of great men, the brief account of the American 

ripatetic teachers, or the remark on Austin 

lint’s notes of cases that they covered 16,922 
folio pages all wiitten with his own hand. And 
happy phrases are occasionally hit off—as when, 
urging his favourite counsel to “ take no thought 
for the morrow,” he speaks of an “ anticipatory 
attitude of mind” as disturbing and leading 
to disaster. 

Not the least valuable part of the compilation 
is that which is co cn, with science in itself, 
its function in human history, and the discipline 
it involves for those who pursue it, and we are 
glad that Mr. Camac has included a certain 
amount of strictly scientific matter. 


Cambridge Plain Texts. (Cambridge University 
Press, 1s. each.) 

FIvE numbers of this new series lie before us. 
In a rose-pink paper wrapper, beautifully printed, 
each one offers us the text of a good piece of 
literature which most people have—some more, 
some less—neglected. For all five we give due 
thanks, but most for the Fuller and the Donne. 
From Fuller the selection is ii. 1-15 of ‘ The Holy 
State.’ This includes those excellent pieces 
‘The Life of Mr. Perkins,’ ‘The True Church 
Antiquary,’ ‘ The Good Landlord,’ and ‘ The Good 
Master of a Colledge.’ From Donne we have 
Sermons xv. and Ixvi.—both on the subject 
of death. It is no wonder if, when writing of 
Donne, one’s pen runs away—yet we think the 
introduction, signed by that well-known initial 
“ Q,” and full of the charm every reader associates 
with that same, a thought excessive. Johnson 
furnishes us with papers from The Idler, and the 
remaining numbers are Goldsmith’s ‘ Good- 
natured Man’ and Carlyle’s ‘ The Present Time.’ 
We shall look with great interest for future 
numbers of the series. 


The Print Collector's Quarterly (Dent: £1 per 
annum) for April, 1921, is the first English issue 
of a little magazine which has proved itself useful 
and acceptable in America and has now been 
transferred to this side of the Atlantic. We 


have here a competent article on Forain’s etch- 
ings by Mr. Campbell Dodgson, who maintains 
that Forain is one of the great etchers of the 
world ; and one on Tiepolo by Mr. A. M. Hind— 
a careful piece of work which, with its biblio- 
graphy and list of the artist’s etchings, would 


make a sound beginning of a study of Tiepolo 
from this point of view. Alexander Cozens’s 
work presents an unusually interesting topic of 
which Mr. A. P. Oppé gives a good discussion. 
In the way of modern English etching we have 
Mr. Malcolm C. Salaman’s paper on Mr. E. S. 
Lumsden—highly appreciative, and furnished 
with a list of works. 

All the articles are lavishly illustrated and 
the illustrations have suffered much less than is 
usually the case in the process of reduction. 
We learn that this magazine has subscribers in 
23 different countries : it is certainly worth any 
print-collector’s looking into. 


FAaMILy OF COLLETT.—The writer, who jis 
completing a History of the Collet and Collett 
famiiies, will be glad to hear from any of the 
name who desire to have their pedigrees inserted. 
A large amount of information—mostly from 
wills—has been collected. Many pedigrees have 
already been carefully compiled with accompany- 
ing notes, and an introduction giving the history 
of the family from the earliest times written.— 
H. ©., c/o ‘N. & 


Rotices to Correspondents. 


EDITORIAL communications should be addressed 
to ‘‘ The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”’—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lishers”—at the Office, Printing House Square, 
London, E.C.4; corrected proofs to The Editor, 
‘N. & Q.,’ Printing House Square, London, E.C.4. 

WHEN sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor correspondents are requested 
to put in the top left-hand corner of the envelope 
the number of the page of ‘N. & Q.’ to which the 
letter refers. 

WHEN answering a query, or referring to an 
article which has already appeared, ccrrespondents 
are requested to give within parentheses— 
immediately after the exact heading—the numbers 
of the series, volume, and page at which the con- 
tribution in question is to be found. 

ALL communications intended for insertion in 
our columns should bear the name and address of 
the sender—not necessarily for publication, but as 
a guarantee of good faith. 

Sanp Mounds at Southport,’’ ante, p. 318.—Mr. 
R. D. Whittenbury-Kaye, of Newchurch, Culcheth, 
nr. Warrington, writes :—‘‘ If any of your cor- 
respondents, especially ‘G,’ would care to write 
to me, they may have the tradition relating to 
these sand-mounds related to them. The late 
Mr. John Roby, in bis ‘ Lancashire Traditions’ 
(published by J. Heywood, Manchester), tells the 
story under the heading of ‘The Lost Farm; or, 
The Haunted Casket.’ ”’ 


SUBSCRIPTION RATE 


for Twelve Months, 


including Volume Indexes and Title-Pages, 
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